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child, ethnic, and linguistic psychology, as well as the main outlines of the history 
of science. The chief interest for philosophical readers will lie in M. Ribot's ex- 
amination of scientific ideas (the concepts of number, space, time, cause, law, and 
species), in which will be found a fine critical summary of the best recent specula- 
tion on these topics (and the same may be said of the chapters on the lower forms 
of abstraction and on language). The volume possesses thus, in addition to its in- 
cisive and apt scientific criticisms, its lucidity and economy of exposition, a decided 
value as an epitome of research. It will accordingly rank with M. Ribot's other 
works in popularity and in the success with which it is destined to disseminate 
among the public at large, sound and practical psychological ideas. The transla- 
tion has been excellently done. ft. 

A First Book in Organic Evolution. By D. Kerfoot Shute, A. £., M. D. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the University Hospital (Columbian), Professor of 
Anatomy in the Columbian University. Chicago : The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1899. Pp. 
285. Illustrations, 30. Colored plates, 9. Price, $2.00 (7s. 6d). 
Dr. Shute has proposed in this work to write an introduction to the Develop- 
ment Theory, only ; and the book is designed especially for prospective medical 
students, and for high schools, academies, and colleges. The style is easy and 
simple, and great pains have been taken, by means of a very full etymological 
glossary, to make every technical term clear. The introductory studies on classifi- 
cations, cellular physiology, heredity, ordinary zoology and botany, have been pre- 
pared purposely for the needs of the beginner, and nothing technical beyond what 
is contained in the book is requisite to its comprehension. While the author makes 
no claim to originality, save in the matter of presentation, commendatory words 
may still be said as to his method of arranging his material and particularly as to 
the illustrations and diagrams several of which are new. The colored plates, nine 
in number, are splendid specimens of the printer's art, and contain in themselves 
more instruction as to the role coloration plays in natural selection than triple the 
number of pages in print could convey. Having Dr. Shute's book, no one, how- 
ever slight his knowledge of biology, can now have the remotest pretext for not 
acquainting himself with the main features of the theory of evolution. fx. 

L'Annee Biologique. Comptes rendus annuels des Travaux de Biologie Gen^rale. 
Publies sous la Direction de Yves Delage Professeur a la Sorbonne, avec 
la collaboration d'un Comite' de Redacteurs. Secretaire de la Redaction 
Georges Poirault, Directeur du Laboratoire d'enseignement superieur de la 
villa Thuret, a Antibes. Troisieme Annee, 1897. Paris : Schleicher Freres. 
1899. Pp. 843. 
The Annie biologique keeps on increasing in size ; the report upon the vast 

and swelling bulk of biological inquiry seems to have no end ; and it is precisely in 
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this circumstance that the great value of the Annee lies. The science of biology in 
all its extent for the year 1897 is here epitomised and one need have this volume 
only, to be assured that nothing of importance has escaped one's notice. Too much 
praise, therefore, cannot be bestowed upon the editors ar>d their collaborators for 
the performance of their wearisome task ; and it is to be hoped that the work will 
find its way into all working libraries. 

The principal modification of the contents for 1897 is the introduction of a 
new heading " Polymorphism," which is a name for such phenomena as the ex- 
istence of workers, drones, and queens in colonies of bees. The general captions 
are: "The Cell," "The Sexual Products and Fecundation," "Parthenogenesis," 
"Asexual Reproduction," "Ontogenesis," " Teratogenesis, " "Correlation," 
"Death, Immortality," "Morphology," "Heredity," "Variation," "Origin of 
Species," " Nervous Systems and Mental Functions." /i. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures Delivered Before the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in the Years 1896-1898. By James Ward, Sc. D., 
Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Professor of mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. New York : The Macmillan Company. London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. 2 vols. Pp. 302, 294. 
These lectures will be profitable reading to many students of the philosophy of 
science, for they come from a psychological writer of distinction, and both afford a 
tolerable retrospect of scientific history and cast a cheerful horoscope of the future. 
Mr. Ward seeks to overthrow the purely mechanical conception of the universe, 
and believes that ' ' an examination of the ' real principles ' of Naturalism secures 
us a specially advantageous position for discussing the epistemological questions on 
which the justification of idealism depends." As to agnosticism, he remarks : " The 
unity of experience cannot be replaced by an unknowable that is no better than a 
gulf between two disparate series of phenomena and epi-phenomena. Once ma- 
terialism is abandoned and dualism found untenable, a spiritualistic monism re- 
mains the one stable position. It is only in terms of mind that we can understand 
the unity, activity, and regularity that nature presents. In so understanding we 
see that Nature is Spirit." Further, since naturalism and agnosticism " eventually 
lead us to spiritualistic monism in spite of themselves, their demurrer to theistic 
inquiries is not sustained." On the ground that necessary truths are "truths of 
reason," they are held to originate in the subject of experience and not in the ob- 
ject ; hence the justification of Mr. Ward's doctrine. But it does not follow that 
because they originate in the subject, they are not objective in character and valid- 
ity, nor even non-experiential in origin. This is always the error of the spiritual- 
ists, (who, while professing monism, are dualists without knowing it), that they 
still regard the subjective and the objective as belonging to disparate realms, the 
one as real the other as unreal, and their modes of operation as essentially distinct. 
The strictly "scientific," i. e., the mathematico-mechanical, view of the universe 



